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Somebody's Got to Take 4Stand 


God is the God of the present. He will not give his power to anything which 
has no relevance to the contemporary situation. So many of the things we 
argue about have nothing to do with the case! They belong to ages that 
are dead and gone. And if we take the arguments and dogmas from situ- 
ations that simply don’t exist any more and try to apply them to a world 
that is daily changing in front of our very eyes, we are doomed to failure 
and defeat. £ Have you ever thought why it is that the Church of Christ 
gets so sidetracked and bogged down by trivial details, why it gets so ‘het 
up’ about things that are quite irrelevant? Let’s be straight to the point 
and frank. tsn’t it because man is in the center of things, and not God? 
* Isn‘t it a fairly simple question—if we are honest enough—of a human 
will against the divine? Isn’t it just like us to want to keep things the way 
they are, to defend human habit and tradition with our lives? Isn’t it a 
human thing to want to rush into action to justify our existence? Isn't 
it such a pitifully human thing to have to sit down and work out in cold 
blood how we can be one in Christ? © Yes, it’s fairly easy to see what’s 
wrong with the church. But let us make no mistake. We are the church. 
If there is a fault with ithe church it begins in us. § If man is at the center 
of things it’s first and foremost because the human will and not the will 
of Christ possesses your heart and mine. © Our prayer for the peace of 
the world has to begin in us. The church’s new concern for the world, for 
the hunger and poverty and sickness of man, begins in us. The church’s 
seeking after unity begins in us, because it becomes an imperative that 
grows out of the very nature of the Christian faith that is in us. * Some~ 
body’s got to take a stand. A courageous and unpopular stand one of 
these days!—TOM FLEMING to the Church of Scotland Youth Assembly, 
from Life and Work. 











PARTNERS! 
PEW 


Throughout the history of the 
Presbyterian Church the people in 
the pew have valued independent 
and uncontrolled church papers. 
THE OUTLOOK today finds its sup- 
port in the pew, among friends of 
representative church government 
—friends who know that in non- 
authoritarian churches like this, a 
free interchange of ideas and opin- 
ions is essential. It is, in fact, the 
people’s voice. THE PRESBYTE- 
RIAN OUTLOOK AND THE PEW 
ARE PARTNERS. 


PULPIT 


In league with the pulpit, THE 
PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK: 


1. Helps prepare the soil for the 
words of the minister, reinforces his 
teachings, stands behind him and 
supports him. 


2. Implants new ideas of better 
means and methods, attitudes and 
approaches, saving the minister 
from challenging all the outworn 
or habitual ways. 


3. Serves as a medium through 
which deep concerns of the minis- 
ter can be voiced. THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN OUTLOOK AND _ THE 
PULPIT ARE PARTNERS. 


PRESS 


Freedom cf expression has been 
a prize of great value. Churchmen 
have written on many controversial 
subjects during the past 100 years 
and more—slavery, New School- 
Old School differences, missionary 
societies, women’s status and all 
the rest. 


No straitjacket of thought has 
been successfully applied. Rather, 
we have been prcud that no au- 
thoritarian papal crown could say, 
as it did recently to its press, ‘You 
are my voice’’—for through these 
columns you are free to criticize 
the ‘voice’ itself. The U. S. 
Church, among a remaining few 
today, has been enriched by this 
fact. THE OUTLOOK, THE PEW 
AND THE PULPIT ARE PARTNERS 


The Presbyterian Outlook .. . 


is Your Church Paper. Sup- 
port it with your $5 subscription re- 
newal. Also, how about taking on this 
easy but important personal project: 
Get 5, 10 or 25 mew subscribers at 
the special introductory rate of $1 for 
18 issues. This Church Paper Week 
special offer is good until May 31, 
1958. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
1 N. 6th St., Richmond 19, Va. 








Letters to the Editors 





Correction Is Asked on Greenville Action 





Portion Is Withheld 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

I presume you are interested in printing 
the truth at all times, and acting on that 
premise. I would like to see you print a 
corrections of something in your March 
31 issue regarding the report of the dea- 
cons of the First Church, Greenville, S. C. 

You state (p. 4), “It is recommended 
that the treasurer of the Greenville church 
be directed to withhold any benevolences 
for the Board of Church Extension,” etc., 
ete. This is incorrect. The exact words 
of the report are: 

“In order to implement our convictions 
that the Council on Christian Relations, 
as presently organized and operating, is 
an unnecessary and disturbing agency of 
the church, we recommend that the treas- 
urer of this church (of which we are 
members) be directed to withhold that 
portion of the Assembly’s benevolences 
allotted to the Board of Church Extension, 
which provides the financial support of 
the Council on Christian Relations until 
such time as the Assembly may see fit 
to abolish the Council on Christian Rela- 
tions, and that in the meantime such 
funds be sent to the treasurer of Church 
Extension of the presbytery... . . 

GREENVILLE, S. C. 


NOTE—Unfortunately, we fail to see 
the distinction here. The adopted state- 
ment says that the part of the benev- 
olences that goes to the Board of Church 
Extension is to be withheld. It says the 
Board provides the financial support of 
the CCR. It does not say that the funds 
allotted to the CCR are to be withheld 
but the portion going to Church Exten- 
sion—which provides the support for the 
CCR. If there had been no comma after 
“Extension,” then it would seem to mean 
what our correspondent says. 

it also says that “such funds”’—not 
Christian Relations, but Church Extension 
funds—shall, until the division is abolish- 
ed, be sent to presbytery’s Church Ex- 
tension program. 

It is hardly possible to withhold a 
portion of an agency’s money because 
payments are made in a lump sum and, 
except for special campaigns, undesig- 
nated. 

According to the report of Church Ex- 
tension to the Assembly (OUTLOOK, Apr. 
21, p. 6), the withholding efforts of 
churches had the effect which we de- 
scribed.—Editors. 


Family Week, May 4-11 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

The week of May 4-11, is set as Chris- 
tian Family Week. All across the country 
churches will be holding special observ- 
ances on the theme “Your Home—A 
Household for God.” Suggested plans and 
materials for such observances are found 
in the February issue of Presbyterian 
Action, 





YOUR CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
Please allow at last 3 weeks 
for a change of address to take 
effect in the mailing of 
THE PRESBYTERIAN 
OUTLOOK. 











In a confused generation like ours, it is 
good for us as Christians to look often at 
our own family and see what is happen- 
ing to it. It is easy for us, even as Chris- 
tian families to become so concerned with 
the secular affairs of life and the materia] 
comforts of our culture that we forget 
that first and foremost each of our homes 
is “A Household for God.” Our faith is 
not in our possessions but in our God. 
We must learn to love God and not things 
and to seek to recognize his daily pres- 
ence in our homes. 

By continually holding before the whole 
family the fact of the presence of God in 
the home, the church can help the family 
to make a home truly God’s home. 
Through Bible reading and prayer the 
family can be led into daily offering of 
thanks and a continuing commitment and 
recognition of the presence of Christ in 
their home. 

The Christian Family Week theme, 
“Your Home—A Household for God,” 
gives the church a significant opportunity 
to challenge its families to look at their 
own home life and see if God is satisfied 
with it. The national and community 
publicity brings Christian Family Week 
to their attention and many families will 
be ready and seeking guidance from the 
church. 

By stressing unity of the family, the 
church can help the home to be aware 
of its togetherness as God’s family. The 
church can seek to plan programs in which 
the whole family can participate as a unit 
and remind them of the Christian ideals 
in family living and guide them into be- 
coming God’s very own household. 

Christian Family Week is an ideal time 
for special Family Night programs at the 
church with a supper, singing, devotional, 
fellowship, all planned for the whole fam- 
ilies’ participation. 

Christian Family Week can be a very 
significant experience for all the families 
of the church where they can learn to say 
together very s:mply, “We are a Chris- 
tian family, God is present in our homes 
and we seek to follow Him day by day.” 

FREDERICK W. WIDMER. 
Director of Family Education, Presbyte- 
rian, U. S., Board of Christ'an Education, 
Richmond, Va. 


Atlanta Churches Join 
In Evangelism Effort 

The Presbyterian churches of Greater 
Atlanta joined recently in a citywide co- 
operative effort in evangelism. They 
secured in three nights what they de- 
scribed as “enough decisions to form 
three or four strong new congregations.” 

Almost 1,000 visitors from 56 churches 
visited 3,464 homes of prospective mem- 
bers, securing a total of 822 commit- 
ments, including 176 on profession of 
faith. 

Two months of preparation lay behind 
this effort which included Associate Re- 
formed and U. S. and USA congrega- 
tions. Cecil A. Thompson, professor of 
missions at Columbia Seminary, was 
director of the program. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. Second-class mail privileges authorized at Richmond. Va. Published weekly on Monday by Outlook 
Publishers Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, except alternate weeks July and August and last week December. 
Telephone Milton 9-1371; night, ELgin 3-5554. 15¢ a copy, $5.00 a year. 
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The Presbyterian Quuttook 


OLD IN SERVICE 


CONTINUING THE PRESBYTERIAN TRIBUNE 


NEW IN SPIRIT 
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| NEWS ROUND-UP | 





THE MetuHopist Councit of Bishops 
has called for a revised U. S. foreign 
policy in which “idealism of the Ameri- 
can people shall become dominant” and 
which will not be based primarily on se- 
curity and defense. . . . RoMAN CaTHO- 
tics have been called upon not to block 
or impede needed improvements in the 
public schools of their community, and 
not to object to sharing the cost, just 
because their children are in Catholic 
schools. This would be intolerant and 
un-Christian, said Robert Rodes, Jr., of 
the Notre Dame University law school 
faculty... . i AUSTRALIAN PROTESTANTS 
are offering sharp criticism of state-ap- 
proved plans by a Roman Catholic order 
to raise money for new school facilities 
through a lottery in which the first prize 
would be a suburban hotel valued at 
$400,000... . A WITCHHUNT for so- 
called rightists in the Protestant churches 
is reported to be spreading throughout 
Communist China, according to news- 
paper reports in Hongkong. Indications 
are that loyal Chinese Protestants are 
managing to withstand all attempts to 
intimidate and brainwash them. .. . THE 
METHODIST BISHOPS have declared that 
a proposed amendment to the church’s 
constitution wh'ch would permit Negro 
churches to transfer to white jurisdictions 
has been adopted and is in full effect 
thrcughout the denomination. The 
amendment was approved by nearly all 
of the 127 annual conferences voting on 
it. A two-thirds favorable vote of 139 
conferences was required. . . . SPOKANE 
County (Washington) Superior Judge 
Raymond F. Kelly has ruled that the 
released-time religicus training program 
of the Spokane School District is con- 
stitutional. He said it does not violate 
either state or federal constitutional pro- 
visions against use of public funds for 
sectarian purposes. EDINBURGH 
PRESBYTERY of the Church of Scotland 
has voted 132-20 to urge the General As- 
sembly to reaffirm a 320-year-old dec- 
laration forbidding ministers of the 
church to serve in Parliament. The step 
was prompted by a current bill for the 
reform of the House of Lords which 
might make ministers eligible for life 
appointment to the upper chamber... . 
Refugee resettlement leaders of eight 
Protestant denominations have called 
upon the U. S. Congress to make basic 
changes in the U. S. immigration law. 


SCHOLARSHIP WINNERS IN CONTEST 
OF U. S. CHURCH ARE ANNOUNCED 


Winners of the 1958 Presbyterian, 
U. S., Competitive Scholarship Contest 
are led by a Fern Creek, Ky., high school 
senior who expects to attend Southwestern 
at Memphis. She is Margaret Louise 
Welsh. 

Next is Margaret Ann (Peggy) Mc- 
Geachy, Statesville, N. C., whose sister 
won first place in the 1955 contest. She 
expects to attend Agnes Scott or Mary 
Baldwin. 

The contest was conducted on a new 
pattern this year with the announcement 
of winners showing only those who had 
accepted the scholarships under the con- 
ditions imposed. There is always some 
adjustment of the list and some of the 
scholarships are not accepted by the win- 
ners in view of other scholarship oppor- 





Committee Members 


Two of the General Assembly’s stand- 
ing committees (i.e., they exist only dur- 
ing the Assembly’s meeting) that are 
usually concerned with controversial mat- 
ters are those on Interchurch Relations 
and Christian Relations. The members 
of these two committees for the Charlotte 
Assembly are: 

INTERCHURCH RELATIONS — John 
W. Melton, Jr., chairman. Ministers: 
Richard V. Powell, Jr., Keith R. Crim, 
E. A. Jussely, Albert Kissling, Johnstone 
L. Coppock, Stuart D. Currie, William Mc- 
Elwee Miller, John Archie Haley, Iain 
Wilson, W. F. Stinespring, Paul Tudor 
Jones, William N. Bashaw, George T. 
Brown, Lardner W. Moore, Paul B. Long, 
Jack Brown Scott, William D. Bonis. 
Elders: W. Ross Junkin, Ralph E. Hunt, 
E. A. King, J. F. Gallimore, E. C. Colcord, 
Arthur E. Briggs, P. P. Marshall, George 
E. Swofford, Scoville Wright, Arthur G. 
Smith, C. B. Vest, John Hall, William 
Thomas, N. A. Currie, Thomas A. Cook, 
J. A. Mitchell, G. M, Mitchell, J. E. How- 
ard. 

CHRISTIAN RELATIONS — Fred R. 
Stair, Jr., chairman. Ministers: John Reed 
Miller, Morton H. Smith, I. Hall Peebles, 
Robert Moody Holmes, James H. Caligan, 
Polk G. Moffett, Joe S. McClure, J. Robert 
Hawkins, Allison F. Williams, Harvey L. 
Lanzeby, Jr., Frederick Z. Woodward, Al- 
bert I. Simmons, F. H. M. Williams, War- 
ren B. Gaw, Fred A. Smith, Marion R. 
Reynolds, Charles F. McRae. Elders: Ted 
C. E. Manning, A. A. Spencer, Grady Self. 
Richard L. McCord, W. M. Bonner, H. K. 
Reveley, G. K. Mitchell, H. P. Cathey, B. 
A. Bogy, Jr., Harry P. Musser, Jr., A. W. 
Thompson, Galen J. White, Joe K. Wells, 
Minter A. Fowlkes, Will D. Minter, John 
L. Purstey, H. P. Dagget, William H. 
Smith, Jr. 


tunities which they almost invariably 
have, some of which are actually pro- 
duced by their record in the church’s con- 
test. 

The top award is $2,000 ($500 a 
year) ; second place provides $1600, third 
place $1200, fourth place $1000. 

Kay Richter, of Waco, Texas, won 
third place. She expects to attend Austin 
College. William A. Dysard, Jr., Lewis- 
burg, W. Va., who expects to attend 
Davidson, won fourth place. 

The 13-year-old contest requires Pres- 
byterian high school seniors to submit 
an essay, an autobiography, high school 
records, and take a series of standard 
tests. 

Other winners in the contest are listed 
below with the size of their one-year 
scholarships. The college where enroll- 
ment is now expected is shown in paren- 
theses: 

5. Harry B. Richardson, Jr., Bowling 
Green, Ky., $500 (Davidson). 

6. Margaret Minyard, Jackson, Miss., 
$400 (Southwestern). 

7. Diane McCullough, Memphis, Tenn., 
$300 (Southwestern). 

8. Thompson Brown Southall, 3d, States- 
ville, N. C.. $300 (Davidson). 

9. Sue Ellen Parrott, Little Rock, Ark., 
$300. 

10. Sylvia Ann Pruitt, Anderson, S. C., 
$200 (Agnes Scott). 

11. Katherine Jones, Dallas, Texas, $200 
(Austin). 

12. William G. Workman, Jr., Davidson, 
N. C., $200 (Davidson). 

13. Sharon Kay Langston, Houston, Tex- 
as, $100 (Austin). 

14. Lee Kirby, Jr., Leaksville, N. C., 
$100. 

15. Elizabeth B. Healy, Bellaire, Texas, 
$100 (Austin). 

16. Tinsley G. Smith, Belgian Congo, 
$100 (Austin). 

17. Philip S. Arnold, Decatur, Ga., $100 
(Davidson). 

18. Alicia Reddick, Austin, Texas, $100. 

19. Mary Ruth Jackson, Raleigh, N. C., 
$100. 

20. William M. Moss, Macon, Ga., $100 
(Davidson). 

Seventeen high school seniors won hon- 
orable mention. They will receive schol- 
arship awards, moving up the list, in case 
some of the first twenty do not accept 
theirs. They are listed here alphabeti- 
cally: 

Betsey L. Brown, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; 
Sara Frances Craig, Wilmington, N. C. 
(Queens); Katherine W. Davis, Auburn, 
Ala. (Agnes Scott); Dian Gould, Beau- 
mont, Texas (Austin); Susan B. Grey, 
Asheboro, N. C. (Agnes Scott); Bettye U. 





Hampton, Abbeville, S. C., (Montreat); 
Jack D. Herbert, Hammond, La. (South- 
western); Francis B. Kemp, Reidsviile, 
N. C.; Genevieve C. Lansford, Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn. (King); Martha M. Lemly, De- 
catur, Ga. (Queens); David L. McAdoo, 
Dallas, Texas (Southwestern); Robyn 
Charlotte McChesney, Gladewater, Texas; 
Elizabeth Radford, Eastman, Ga. (Agnes 
Scott); Anne Regan, Jackson, Miss.; 
James A. Reinke, Houston, Texas (West- 
minster); Lucy B. Schow, Bowling Green, 
Ky. (Agnes Scott or Southwestern); An- 
gelyn W. Stokes, Greensboro, N. C. (Agnes 
Scott). 


Lots of Presbyterians 
To Be Found in Charlotte 


With Presbyterians concentrating more 
than usually on Charlotte, N. C., for the 
General Assembly, they will confront the 
claims of Mecklenburg County citizens 
to being in the center of what they re- 
gard practically as a new state—Pied- 
mont Carolina. Charlotte claims to be 
the capital of the richest area in the 
industrial south. 





In addition, Charlotte vies with 
Charleston, W. Va., and Pittsburgh, Pa., 
for the record of having the largest num- 
ber of Presbyterians in proportion to the 
total population of any area in this coun- 
try. 

Chamber of Commerce figures estimate 
the 1956 population of Charlotte at 161,- 
000 within the city limits. But within the 
metropolitan Charlotte area 107 Baptist 
churches are reported, followed by 70 
Presbyterians in addition to ten Associate 
Reformed. 

Mecklenburg Presbytery reports 107 
churches—more than some synods. Total 
communicants numbered at the end of 
December 31 were 32,445. These churches 
gave last year a total of $2,982,573, with 
benevolences getting $761,914. 


FRATERNAL DELEGATES... 

Among the fraternal delegates to the 
Charlotte Assembly who will speak at 
the Sunday afternoon meeting are those 
shown to the right. 








TWENTY WINNERS—Scholarship winners in the Presbyterian, U. S., annual contest for 

high school seniors are shown above (I. to r.), Top row: Margaret Louise Welsh, Peggy Mc- 

Geachy, Kay Richter, Wm. A. Dysard, Jr., Harry B. Richardson, Jr. Second row: Margaret 

Minyard, Diane McCullough, Thompson B. Southall, 3d, Sue Ellen Parrott, Sylvia Ann Pruitt. 

Third row: Katherine Jones, Wm. G. Workman, Jr., Sharon Kay Langston, Lee Kirby, Jr., 

Elizabeth B. Healy. Botton row: Tinsley Gordon Smith, Philip S. Arnold, Alicia Reddick, 
Mary Ruth Jackson, Wm. M. Moss. 





CHARLES C. PARLIN—Methodist, New 
York attorney, will speak for the National 
Council of Churches. 





HENRY E. PRESSLEY—Pastor, Tabernacle 
church, Charlotte, will bring greetings 
from Associate Reformed Presbyterians. 


ROBERT H. MENEILLY—Pastor, Village 
church, Prairie Village, Kansas, will speak 
for United Presbyterians. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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To the Charlotte Assembly 


The Moderators Report 


WISH TO REPORT to the 1958 

General Assembly concerning my ac- 
tivities and observations during the past 
twelve months. It has been a strenuous 
but exceedingly happy and fruitful year 
for me personally, and I hope that my 
labors have been of some help to our 
church. 

I would report that during the year I 
traveled, mostly by air, and including 
the trip which I made to the Far East 
last summer, a total of more than 60,000 
miles. I filled engagements in all of our 
sixteen synods. I spoke in 71 individual 
churches, in 10 colleges and universities, 
and in each of our four theological sem- 
inaries. I delivered a total of 124 ser- 
mons and addresses, exclusive of those 
delivered in my own pulpit in Dallas. 
I prepared and recorded on tape ten mes- 
sages for the Protestant Hour. 


One man who had some knowledge 
of my travel and speaking schedule 
observed that evidently the Moderator 
was making a determined effort to obey 
St. Paul’s injunction, “Let your mod- 
eration be known unto all men.” 


To Three Countries 


It meant much to me, and I hope some- 
thing to our World Mission enterprise, 
to be able to visit three of our Far East- 
ern fields during my moderator year. The 
office which the Birmingham Assembly 
conferred upon me enabled me officially 
to carry the appreciation of our entire 
church to approximately 125 of our fine 
staff of missionaries, and our fraternal 
greetings to the national Christians of 
three foreign countries—Korea, Japan 
and Taiwan. The Moderatorship un- 
doubtedly gave me an entree and a voice 
in negotiations with the Church in Korea 
which I would not otherwise have had. 

I have been received in all places with 
unfailing courtesy and genuine cordial- 
ity. The “red carpet” of warm hospi- 
tality was rolled out for me everywhere 
I went, not only in the Orient, but here 
at home also. I am grateful beyond words 
for the hundreds of invitations which 
came to me to speak and to counsel in- 
formally with groups of ministers and 
laymen. I regret that, although I was 
“on the go” approximately two-thirds of 
the time these past twelve months, I was 
able to accept only a few of the invita- 
ticns which came to me from all over the 
church. 

The Session and congregation of the 
Highland Park Church in Dallas have 
been most understanding and generous. 








DR. ELLIOTT, concluding his year as the 
Assembly’s Moderator, prepared this report 
for the Charlotte Assembly. 


APRIL 28, 1958 


By WILLIAM M. ELLIOTT, Jr. 


They virtually gave me a free rein to be 
away from my pulpit and from my pas- 
toral and administrative duties as much 
as I felt was necessary. I want to record 
my genuine appreciation to them, and 
also to my colleagues on the staff of the 
Highland Park Church who assumed 
extra responsibilities because of my ab- 
sences from the work. I also wish to 
thank our Stated Clerk, Dr. E. C. Scott, 
and his assistant, Dr. Archie C. Smith, 
for their helpfulness during the year. 
Encouragement 

Let me report to you now, regarding 
the state of our church as I have observed 
it during the past year. There are many 
heartening features which are most en- 
couraging. The pastors of our churches 
are a wonderful group of spiritually- 
minded and sacrificially devoted men. 
Some of them are working under diffi- 
cult, discouraging and frustrating circum- 
stances, and merit our intercession. Our 
ministers are appreciated by their pecple, 
and are, with rare exceptions, happy and 
content in their work. There certainly 
are not many who, as one friend put it, 
would hand you a card with the words 
printed ‘“‘Have sermon, will travel!” 


The laymen of our churches are 
more interested and active in the life 
and work of the Kingdom than I have 
ever known them to be. 

Men’s Work is going forward in a 
thrilling manner. The great Men’s Con- 
vention in Miami last October was but a 
symbol of the developing churchmanship 
of our men. Of course the women of our 
churches continue their magnificent loy- 
alty and service. 

I have been inspired in my travels to 
observe the strong emphasis upon evan- 
gelism and upon church extension in our 
presbyteries. New congregations are 
springing up all over cur Assembly and 
are rapidly coming to full self-support. 
We still have a long way to go in this 
important phase of our witnessing re- 
sponsibility but there has been real prog- 
ress. 

I have been impressed too with the im- 
provement in the physical equipment of 
our churches. Many congregations have 
built entirely new plants and others have 
greatly improved their facilities by the 
erection of additional buildings and by 
the remodeling and redecoration of older 
ones. This too is cause for rejoicing, and 
we should be grateful to God for the 
period of material prosperity which has 
made this possible. It is hoped that the 


flood of generosity which has been poured 
out for new buildings in recent years will 
be continued and channeled into our 
benevolent causes. Most churches report 
an enlarging membership and increased 
attendance at the Church School and 
worship services. The Presbyterian 
Church in the South is growing rapidly 
in numbers, in zeal and in effectiveness. 

Of course, all is not “sweetness and 
light.” There are instances of low spirit- 
ual vitality, of complacency, inertia, and 
disharmony. Some pastors and congre- 
gations are discouraged and unhappy. I 
believe however, that the number of these 
instances is steadily decreasing. Our 
church is, on the whole, in a state of 
robust health. It is spiritually vibrant, 
progressive, harmonious and enthusiastic. 

The needs and opportunities confront- 
ing our church in these days are, of 
course, unprecedented. 

This country and other lands need 
our evangelical witness as never before. 
Countless millions are spiritually and 
morally bankrupt, and in desperate 
need of the gospel. Are we adequate 
for the task? 


If we Presbyterians are to do our 
share in meeting the need of this hour 
we must have a rededication of brains, 
energy, time, ability and money. Such 
resources are present in our church in 
abundance. Let us recognize Christ’s 
lordship over them, and pour them out 
upon the altar without reserve or stint! 
We must be aggressive, imaginative and 
creative, ready to think new ideas and to 
try new programs and methods in a 
rapidly changing world. 


Spirit of Unity 


And if we are to meet the need of this 
hour we must, as a denomination, main- 
tain a strong spirit of unity. There are 
some disquieting signs of a growing dis- 
unity. If allowed to go unchecked, this 
divisiveness which is now a _ wavelet 
could become a vicious tide which would 
engulf and destroy our church. We must 
all strive with greater diligence to 
strengthen our basic unity. This does 
not mean that we must achieve complete 
agreement in all matters. This is too 
much to hope for. 


What we must maintain is our sense 
of oneness in Christ and as Presbyte- 
rians, and determine that nothing— 
absolutely nothing—shall break it! 


Presbyterians certainly have the right 
to hold opposing views on ecclesiastical 
matters and on controversial social issues. 
They have the right to differ and debate 











even to argue—so long as they do so in 
mutual respect, considerateness and good 
will. There is room within the Christian 
fellowship for a difference of opinion, but 
there is no room for bitterness or detrac- 
tion. We have a right to differ, but none 
of us has the right to be disruptive, or 
to throw suspicion upon other committed 
Christians. Increasingly we must learn 
to disagree without being disagreeable. 
We must learn to hold opinions, however 
strong, in love, forbearance and humility, 
ready at all times to acknowledge our 
own sinfulness and fallibility before God. 
And we must learn constantly to test our 
views and attitudes by the teachings and 
spirit of the New Testament. 


The Presbyterian Way 

And finally, if we as a church are to 
be adequate for this hour, we must re- 
commit ourselves to Presbyterian polity 
and procedure. A form of individualism 
and of congregationalism, completely at 
variance with historic Presbyterianism, is 
rampant in some areas of our church. 
There has been, on the part of a few, a 
tendency to neglect or repudiate our con- 
stitutional processes. There have been 
veiled and open threats against the agen- 
cies of our church. Some would deny 
freedom to the pulpit, and would make 
personal views on social, moral and ecu- 
menical issues a test of a man’s fitness 
to preach the gospel or to lead a congre- 
gation. Some would, if they could, drive 
a wedge between our teaching and ruling 
elders. Could anything more tragic hap- 
pen to our church than that? 

There is, on the part of some, an at- 
titude of hostility and/or indifference 
toward the courts of our church, parti- 
cularly her highest court, which is dis- 
maying. Of course, no single individual 
or Session is required always to agree 
with the actions or pronouncements of 
any General Assembly, for no Assembly 
is infallible. But all true Presbyterians 
will respect our church courts, will take 
their deliverances seriously, and _ will 
study them carefully and prayerfully. 
God can and does speak through his 
church. 


A Summons 

As I see it, there is a great need just 
now for us ministers and ruling elders 
to refresh our minds concerning the prin- 
ciples and procedures of our Form of 
Government, and to recommit ourselves 
to them. There is a need for us to re- 





To Think About: 


“It is a proverb, isn’t it, that Gen- 
erals are always fighting the last war: 
getting all het up about principles cf 
warfare that are no longer viable. | 
sometimes wonder if that long-lived 
General, General Assembly, does not 
similarly suffer.“.—George F. Mac- 
Leod, Church of Scotland Moderator. 











affirm our ordination vows to work for 
“the peace and unity of the church,” and 
to resist with stout hearts any movement, 
however pious its claims, which would 
weaken or divide us before a stricken 
world. 

In the Presbyterian system great and 
heavy responsibilities are committed to 
ordained pastors and ruling elders. The 


harmony and effectiveness of the church 
is supremely in our hands. I would plead 
therefore, for a deeper commitment to 
Christ and to our Reformed faith and 
order. I plead for a greater love between 
us, and for a stronger spirit of unity 
which shall transcend our differences and 
weld us together in one body to do the 
Master’s work. 


Man's Problem 


By ARNOLD 


HAT is the crux of man’s human 

problem? It is the human nature 
with which he finds himself endowed. A 
human being like every other living cr- 
ganism, is a part of the universe, and 
only a subordinate part. Yet his nature 
—his constitution as a physical organism 
and as a spiritual personality—impels 
everyone of us to behave as though he 
himself were the center of the universe 
and as if the rest of the universe existed 
for his benefit. Each of us is impelled 
by nature to try to make the universe 
center around himself. This is, of course, 
impossible. It is a fantastically unat- 
tainable goal. But in pursuing this un- 
attainable goal, we can, and do, bring 
endless evil on ourselves and on our 
fellow human beings. 

When we give way to our self-centered- 
ness in the singular number, in the form 
of individual egotism, our power to work 
havoc is limited—though careers like 
Napoleon’s or Hitler’s warn us how much 
damage one egotist can do if he manages 
to get hold of some institution, like a 
state, that harnesses the power of millions 
of individuals and makes it possible for 
their collective power to be misused for 
evil purposes. 


or 


Becomes “We” 


But the real danger to the human race 
from human‘nature arises when our self- 
centeredness goes over from the singular 
number into the plural. Self-centeredness 
is much more formidable when “I” mas- 
querades as “‘We.” 

One reason for this is, of course, that 
man is powerful only in cooperative ac- 
tion. Individually he is weak. For in- 
stance, an individual is helpless when 
he is up against a community. He is 
even helpless when he is up against a 
lion, if he has not weapons made by co- 
operative labor. 

A greater reason why collective egotism 
is formidable is that each of us is able 
to bamboozle his conscience when he 
behaves self-centeredly on behalf, not just 
of himself, ME, but on behalf of our 


DR. TOYNBEE, of the University of London, 
is a visiting professor at Washington and Lee 
University. He delivered the address from 
which these excerpts are taken at the recent 
inauguration of the president of Mary Bald- 
win College. 





J. TOYNBEE 





A new departure in college 
presidential inauguration cere- 
monies was marked recently at 
Mary Baldwin. Samuel R. Spen- 
cer, Jr., became president in a 
situation marked by a search 
for ‘‘New Directions in the 
Liberal Arts.’’ Brief excerpts 
from some of the papers by dis- 
tinguished educators appear on 
this page. 











family, our parish, our nation, our state, 
our church. When we are behaving self- 
ishly in our individual interests, we are 
half-ashamed and, therefore, only half- 
hearted. When we are behaving selfishly 
in the interest of the community, we can 
deceive ourselves into imagining that we 
are devoting ourselves to a cause that is 
not only greater than our personal inter- 
est but is above and outside our personal 
interest. 

But this is self-deception. Self-cen- 
teredness does not cease to be self-cen- 
teredness by being translated from the 
singular “I” to plural ‘‘We.” “We” in- 
cludes “I” but masks it. Self-centered- 
ness merely becomes more dangerous 
when we give in to it in the name of “US” 
not ‘‘ME” because it becomes more blind, 
more self-righteous, and more powerful. 

At the present moment, nearly half the 
human race—and this by far the most 
powerful half, since it includes both the 
Russians and the Western peoples—is 
divided into two hostile camps. Each of 
these camps is self-righteous. Each re- 
gards the other in the way the Pharisee 
regarded the Publican. Each of these two 
camps is more powerful, for purposes of 
destruction, than any human communi- 
ties have ever been before. (Today for 
the first time in history, each of these two 
camps has it in its power to destroy the 
other camp and to destroy the uncom- 
mitted half of the human race as well, 
not just once, but several times over.) 

Today, therefore, more than at any 
time in the past, the proper study of 
mankind is man.”’ To study ourselves 
does not prevent us from also studying 
non-human nature. But the study of non- 
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TOYNBEE—The plural is more 
dangerous. 


human nature cannot be a substitute for 
the study of man.... 


Self-Righteousness 


“What shall we do to be saved?” 
The first thing needed is to get rid of 
self-righteousness. Self-righteousness 
blocks the way to any attempt to con- 
quer oneself. The first step towards get- 
ting rid of self-righteousness is to recol- 
lect the parables of the Pharisee and the 
Publican and the Mote and the Beam; 
to take them to heart and to act on them. 
Of course, this applies equally to all 
human beings on both sides of the iron 
curtain. But the parable tells us two 
things: (1) Our first task is to get rid 
of the beam in our own eye; (2) this 
is something that each of us has to do 
for himself. We Westerners cannot do it 
for the Russians; they cannot do it for 
us. As we happen, by the clear accident 
of birth, to have been born Westerners 
and not Russians, we have to begin with 
our own beam... . 





Teaching via Television 


By C. R. CARPENTER, Pennsylvania State University 


... The results show with monotonous 
consistency “no statistically significant 
differences” in the academic achievement 
scores of students who were taught di- 
rectly in control groups and those taught 
similarly over television in experimental 
groups. In all, for 32 quantitative com- 
parisons in seven courses, only three com- 
parisons showed significant differences 
favoring conventional instruction. Sim- 
ilar results have been obtained on meas- 
ures of course-related attitudes and in- 
terest. 

These general results have been re- 
peatedly confirmed by research in mili- 
tary training in other colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Therefore, we conclude conservatively 
that college students are not placed at a 
disadvantage in their academic courses 
by having the main instruction presented 
entirely or in large part by television. .. . 


Quantity Problem 


It would seem that with given kinds 
of students, teaching by television pro- 
vides conditions as favorable for learn- 
ing as direct or conventional teaching. 
In addition, by means of television a 
relatively few good and superior teachers 
can be made available in many college 
courses to an almost unlimited number 
of students in classrooms or elsewhere 
where TV receivers can be located and 
reached by transmission facilities. Thus, 
a significant contribution can be made by 
the use of television towards solving the 
quantity problem in education. We are 
of the opinion that the quality problem 
remains largely unsolved, not only in 
connection with teaching by television, 
but also in connection with teaching by 
any other method or combination there- 

The (Penn State) Project is accepted 
at all necessary administrative levels. 
Systematic annual surveys show a slow 


MARY BALDWIN PLANS ANNOUNCED 


Following his inauguration as_ the 
fifth president of Mary Baldwin College, 
Samuel R. Spencer, Jr., just up from an 
emergency appendectomy, specified some 
immediate innovations at the college: 

A new language laboratory incorporat- 
ing the latest in electronic devices for 
language teaching; 

Equipment of an amphitheater-type 
lecture hall for use with the lecture-pre- 
ceptorial methods for some of the large 
required courses; 

A broader program of independent 
reading to be required of all freshmen 
and sophomores, in addition to the upper 
division: reading program; 
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A Current Issues series, drawing on 
Washington for speakers in problem 
areas of domestic and international af- 
fairs; 

John Baillie, of New College, Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, will be on the campus 
next winter for the Spiritual Enrichment 
week ; 

Plans are being made for American 
Studies summer tours beginning in 1959; 

An audio-visual center to serve all de- 
partments. 

It was announced that faculty salaries 
have been raised appreciably, with only 
six members of the entire faculty earning 
less next year than the maximum salary 
of three years ago. 


positive gain in acceptance by the facul- 
ty. Student acceptance is reasonably 
high. Enrollment has not been adversely 
affected in those courses taught over tel- 
evision. Student attitude surveys show 
generally 65-70% favorable, 15-20% 
neutral or indifferent, and 10-15% nega- 
tive. When given choices between courses 
taught directly, other factors being equal, 
and taught by television, slightly more 
than 50% actually choose televised 
courses. Televised courses, as conducted 
at Penn State, are preferable to very large 
classes of 200 or more. Students prefer 
the best available teacher using television 
about three to one to less competent 
teachers using conventional methods even 
in small classes (30-45). This illustrates 
the fact that quality of teaching and es- 
pecially the competences and skills of the 
teacher interacts strongly with student 
acceptance. Television seems to accen- 
tuate both the good and the poor in teach- 
ing. The excellent teacher can enormous- 
ly extend his influence. The inadequate 
teacher does not long survive as a prin- 
cipal occupant of the great and demand- 
ing lectern of television. . . 


Some Conclusions 


1. We have the means by television of 
making very substantial contributions to 
the solution of the problem of quantity 
in American education. 

2. It remains to be shown how and to 
what extent teaching by television can 
contribute to the related problem of im- 
proving the quality of college and uni- 
versity teaching. 





ANOTHER Mary Baldwin feature .. . 
NEXT PAGE 





Laubach Asks $1-a-Week 
To Fight Communism 


WASHINGTON, D. C. (RNs)—Frank C. 
Laubach, internationally known mission- 
ary educator and pioneer in literacy 
training, proposed here that Americans 
pledge $1 a week for five years to help 
save some one billion people in free 
countries of Africa and Asia from hun- 
ger, misery, illiteracy and Communism. 

He said the United States is now tak- 
ing “a propaganda beating” in those 
continents from Communist technical aid 
experts. 

Dr. Laubach, who has spent some 45 
years working in Africa and Asia, said 
there are about 400,000 Communist mis- 
sionaries among the peoples there. By 
contrast he pointed out that not more than 
400 American missionaries are now 
working with these peoples helping them 
to improve their farming and living con- 
ditiors. 
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EDITORIAL 


Moderatorial Salute 

As the Presbyterian, U. S., Moderator, 
William M. Elliott, Jr., comes to the 
close of his year of service in this office, 
the church can take great satisfaction in 
his leadership during this time. 

Dr. Ellictt began his work just as he 
was ending his tenure as chairman of 
the Board of World Missions. His travels 
and work in connection with that respon- 
sibility, along with his election as Mod- 
erator, made his a strategic person in 
important consultations in Korea last 
summer dealing with modification of mis- 
sions policy. 

Back home he has traveled widely and 
spoken much, and always effectively, on 
crucial issues facing the church. He has 
not been timid or hesitant in using his 
influence in the midst of demanding situ- 
ations and his challenge as he comes to 
the close of this year (we have seen an 
advance copy of his sermon) puts him 
in the tradition of the Moderators of the 
past who have used their opportunity to 
say something of interest and real sig- 
nificance. 

The church has been enriched by the 
calibre of this leadership and the quality 
of service which Dr. Elliott has rendered. 














Layman’s Job 

Among the good sermons preached by 
Samuel M. Shoemaker of Pittsburgh on 
the recent Episcopal series of The Prot- 
estant Hour was one on “‘Laymen and 
the Church” that might well form the 
center of a discussion in every congre- 
gation. 

Much of the sermon is a quotation 
from a World Council of Churches study 
on the laity. For a taste, see these brief 
excerpts : 

“When we speak of the growing impor- 
tance of the laity in the life and ministry 
of the church, what is meant is not a 
movement or a campaign for getting the 
la'ty to help their pastor at last and to be 
active in the church. It is undoubtedly a 
good thing if they do so now and then, 
and if Christians become concerned about 


8 


their pastor’s crushing burden and try to 
lighten it by taking on some work in the 
parish; but this is only one small aspect 
of the question. . . . The basic error of 
this approach is the idea that the pastor 
is the only person who is exercising the 
ministry of the gospel. ... The truth is 
precisely the opposite; it is the pastor who 
assists the laity and helps them to carry 
out their Christian ministry. . .. The 
church does not exist for itself, but for 
those who do not belong to it. ... 

“The problem of the laymen, therefore, 
does not consist in seeking how to assist 
his pastor in his ministry, but how to 
find, in the life of the parish, the help and 
resources which he needs in order to fight 
and stand up to the battle in his sec- 
WE caa” 


If you are intrigued by this small 


At the Mary Baldwin Symposium 


sample, you may want to write for a copy 
of the sermon. Address a card to: Protes- 
tant Radio-TV Center, 2744 Peachtree 
Rd., Atlanta 5, Ga. 


The N. C. C. 


With all the charges being directed at 
the National Council of Churches, it is 
important for its friends to be armed 
with valid information about its work. 
A helpful document with such informa- 
ion is now available upon request for 
single copies to the NCC, 297 4th Ave., 
NYC 10. The booklet is called: “Work- 
ing Together Through the National 
Council of Churches.” 


Science and the Liberal Arts 


By DAEL WOLFLE, American Assn. for the Advancement of Science 


. .. Science has now become of necessity 
what it once was by virtue of interest, a 
proper part of the liberal arts curriculum. 
Before we can regain that place, how- 
ever, it will be necessary for the scien- 
tists themselves to learn, better than most 
of them now know, how to teach science 
as a liberal subject. If scientists can learn 
this lesson, they will contribute an im- 
portant new dimension to the education 
of many students and will greatly enrich 
what we have in mind when we talk 
about a liberal education. .. . 

Science courses are too frequently so 
cramped with information-giving that 
there is little time for analysis and diges- 
tion and critical inquiry concerning the 
meaning of the information being ac- 
quired. This failure is all the greater 
since few, if any, subjects offer greater 
opportunities for the development of pen- 
etrating insights into the nature of the 
material being studied. 

The study of science offers almost un- 
equalled potentialities in... the develop- 
ment of reasoning. A student who ac- 
quires the questioning spirit of science 
and who applies to everyday problems 
the attitudes that characterize scientific 
method will be skeptical of glibly over- 
simplified solutions for complex prob- 
lems, will not accept the stereotypes, su- 
perstitions, and analogies that substitute 
for reasoning in the ignorant and un- 
critical, will differentiate between statis- 
tical laws and individual examples, and 
will be free from dependence upon preju- 
dice, tradition, and the current claims of 
advertising copywriters. 

Education in science potentially pos- 
sesses all the characteristics of liberal 
education. There is no inherent reason 
why a liberal education should not be 
built around a scientific core. In fact, 
science seems to possess advantages over 
many of the fields of study traditionally 
identified as being part of the liberal 
tradition. Robert Boyce Green has ex- 
amined the failure of scientific education 


in an article that should disturb the com- 
placency of teachers of science. Green 
contends that we have confused subject 
matter with teaching: it is not the subject 
matter of science that is at fault; it is 
the teaching process that must be blamed. 
He points out that the really great teach- 
ing is in the humanities and not in the 
sciences. I had not thought of the prob- 
lem in quite this light before, but some 
reflection leads me to thing that Mr. 
Green has pointed out a situation that is 
probably true and that certainly deserves 
closer analysis and wider consideration. 
Each of us could name some distin- 
guished teachers of science, men who 
prodded and questioned, who coaxed or 
provoked their students into thinking for 
themselves, whose teaching was in the 
highest tradition of a liberal education. . . 

When we consider the students whose 
changing interest and job opportunities 
lead them into fields other than the ones 
in which they majored as undergradu- 
ates, and consider also the fact that the 
ones who remain in the same science they 
selected as under-graduates find that 
science to be constantly changing, then 
the argument for giving every under- 
graduate as many bits of knowledge as 
we can pour into him loses whatever force 
it had. Obviously it is more important 
to give him as great an ability as we can 
to learn for himself. It seems less im- 
portant to consider the exact details of 
this or that item of information, of this 
or that particular course, and more im- 
portant to do our utmost to help the 
students to acquire the powers we think 
of as the real goals of higher education: 
breadth of understanding and apprecia- 
tion, understanding of the pervading 
problems and great thoughts of the world, 
and ability to thing searchingly and crit- 
ically. This is the kind of science edu- 
cation of most value to the student who 
is not going to be a scientist. It is also, 
I believe, the kind of most value to the 
one who is going to be a scientist. . . . 
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NO PLACE TO RETIRE 


By KENNETH 


There are varieties of service, but the 
same Lord.” 1 Corinthians 12:5. 


HE PASTOR was introducing a 
wa preacher. “Our guest,” said 
he, “some years ago retired from the 
active ministry to go into teaching.” 

Wait a moment, reverend sir! Two 
parts of that sentence are correct but the 
third is off the beam. It was many years 
ago now, and he did indeed go into teach- 
ing and has stayed there ever since. But 
it was the active pastorate he left, not 
the active ministry. According to the 
Ministerial Directory, this man held pas- 
torates, country and city, south and north, 
for seventeen years. For the next twenty- 
five years he taught in two seminaries, 
has been a guest professor in two more, 
and “retired” a few years ago, only to 
land in another university where he is 
teaching away as effectively as ever. He 
has published not less than sixteen books 
along the way, he has lectured and coun- 
seled in innumerable conferences, his 
name is a household word with ministers 
of all denominations. He is interna- 
tionally known. 

He carries a full schedule and is a 
most methodical man. This writer would 
risk the guess that he actually does more 
work than the average pastor, without 
having to run around so much, Certainly 
his influence and experience have been 
of incalculable help to thousands of min- 
isters, and through them to their con- 
gregations, on a far wider scale than 
would have been possible had he re- 
mained in the pastorate. 


ET IT BE admitted, for it’s so ob- 
vious it can hardly be called a trade 
secret—let it be admitted that some per- 
sons who have gone into teaching have 
thereby forsaken the active life. What- 
ever “chair” it was they held, they bought 
a foam rubber cushion for it, and made 
themselves comfortable, ‘talking up a 
storm’ but seldom bothering to think 
very hard. A teaching position can be 
made into a kind of lifetime retirement 
—maximum security, minimum output. 
But then, so can the pastorate. In fact, 
we wonder . . . is there anybody on earth 
who can get away with more inefficiency, 
slackness, indifference and incompetence, 
without having his pay docked, than the 
teacher? If there is, the pastor is the 
man. 
However, this is not the spot in which 
to depict the temptations of the pastor 
or the teacher. The point is that a true 
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pastor and a true teacher are both active, 
active as they can be, active more than 
sixteen hours’ worth every day. A dis- 
honest man might “‘retire” to the teaching 
profession, but for an honest man, much 
more so for a Christian, the classroom 
is no place to retire. 


HE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY is 
centrally and basically the pastorate. 
The pastor is the key man in the Protes- 
tant church. There ought always to be 
far more pastors than men engaged in 
any other form of regular professional 
service in the church. A seminary that 
does not turn out more graduates into the 
pastorate than into other lines of service, 
is not doing what its founders intended, 
or what the church most needs. 
Nevertheless we ought not to fall into 
the habit of identifying the ministry and 
the pastorate. Each has many forms, but 
the ministry is the all-embracing cate- 
gory. Every one calls for its special kind 
of activity. The editor, the writer, the 
executive, the chaplain, the fund-raiser 
—each has his problems, his spurs to 
action, his inner drives and his outer 
compulsions. Sometimes a minister will 
branch out into something no one else has 
done, working in a fresh medium. This 
is not done every day, for fresh mediums 
are not discovered daily. But the late 
John M. Alexander is a striking example 
of a man who could have had long and 
continuing success as a pastor or in other 
lines, seeing the vision of what the church 
can do through radio and television, and 
working on that idea, translating the vi- 
sion into brick and concrete and elec- 
tronics, till the words ‘Protestant Radio 
and TV Center” everywhere suggests the 
name ‘John M. Alexander.” 
Sometimes a pastoral minister accepts 
the responsibility of another type of serv- 
ice as it were under protest. The writer 


once knew a Roman Catholic priest who 
had just been taken out of his parish and 
assigned to teach theology somewhere, 
and he was not in the least enthusiastic. 
“Nobody who has ever been a pastor can 
ever be quite as happy anywhere else,” 
he said. “I just hate to thing of spending 
the rest of my life in a dormitory!” But 
even the unhappy ones go on with the 
job, as one laid on them, directly or in- 
directly, by the Lord. And others find 
great happiness as well as usefulness in 
these non-pastoral services; indeed may 
fit there better than they would have fitted 
into the work of a parish. 


| yo IN CASE this should ever be 
meet the eye of a man who is hesi- 
tating to leave a church and go to an 
office, a classroom, or (we may say) a 
suitcase and a thousand hotel rooms, it 
should be remembered that if a man 
really has a pastor’s heart, perhaps the 
greatest of all the gifts, he need not fear 
that it must shrink from disuse. People 
are everywhere—sinners, sufferers and 
growing Christians; and anybody who 
really loves people, whatever his title may 
be, will never lack for people to love. 
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Totals Are Up... 
Percentages Down 


Presbyterian, U. S., Boards report the 
following benevolence receipts for the 
first quarter of the church year, ending 
March 31: 


ANNUITIES AND Retier (Atlanta), $93,- 
839 (last year, same time: $88,492); 18% 
of the year’s budget (last year, same time: 
20% ). 

CHRISTIAN Eptcation (Richmond), $54,- 
526 ($49,220); 7.4% (8.5% 

CuurcH EXTensION (Atlanta), $155,445 
($143,909); 7.91% (9.5%). 

GENERAL Funp (Atlanta), $87,231 ($80,- 
011); 7.79% (8.96%). Interchurch Agen- 
cies, $2,533 ($2,472); 8.95% (10.48%). 

Wortp Missions (Nashville) $546,698 
($480,061); 12.6% (13.71%). 


Minister Says Lawmakers 
Don’t Want Real Prayers 

LANSING, MicH. (RNS)—State sena- 
tors were accused by a minister of want- 
ing “only a fake ceremonial” in the 
prayer which opens each Senate session. 

Wiley D. Smith, minister of Wesley 
Church of Christ here, said he did not 
consider it an honor to be invited to give 
one of the prayers, and added that sen- 
ators did not know how to pray or under- 
stand the value of a prayer. 

“The last time I participated,” he 
said, “I was told to keep my prayer to 
less than three minutes. I do not put a 
time limit on my prayers. This nation 
was founded by men who had a close 
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feeling toward God. To them, prayer was 
not just a formality.” 

However, he told the senators, ‘If you 
want a prayer, I'll pray, even though it 
is a formality.” 


Texas Church Council 
Condemns NAACP Bill 


The Texas Council of Churches has 
assailed the State Legislature and Gover- 
nor Price Daniel for approving a bill 
described as ‘‘abridging the free exercise 
of lawful assembly.” Its repeal was 
urged by unanimous action. 

House Bill 5, which was passed in the 
recent special session of the Legislature, 
was termed “unjustified, unnecessary and 
undemocratic.” It requires the National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People to supply county judges with 
the name of the group, a list of its mem- 
bers, officers and representatives and its 
headquarters. The Texas Council said: 

“We as churches and churchmen must 
recognize the grave threat to all associa- 
tions and all liberties when the freedom of 


any voluntary association is assailed. The 
freedom of one is the freedom of all... .” 


“Secular Baptism” 
In East Germany 

BERLIN—Local commissions in East 
Germany are arranging “secular bap- 
tisms” to accompany registration of 
births. 

The ceremonies are an experiment. 
According to the Communist press, 
“many citizens want to bring up their 
children as atheists. The new registration 
ceremony will make it possible for them 
to express their convictions. Parents will 
be able to make a solemn promise to 
bring up their children as human beings 
who will think and act in accordance 
with the principles of socialism.” 

Reports say there will be no objection 
to having sponsors like godparents. Rep- 
resentatives of the enterprises where par- 
ents work attend and bring presents. 
(E.P.S., Geneva) 
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odists and Presbyterians in Norfolk, Va., 
joined in a united missionary rally 
throughout a recent week. They marked 
the 125th anniversary of the sailing of 
missionary pioneers—Melville B. Cox 
(Methodist) and John Brooks Pinney 
(Presbyterian)—who sailed from Nor- 
folk to Liberia in 1832 and 1833. These 
were the first two missionaries to go from 
the United States from their respective 
churches. 
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(Previous coverage was for hospital and sur- 
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deductible amount of $50. 
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The week of celebration was marked 
by an exchange of pulpits between Pres- 
byterian and Methodist ministers with 
an emphasis upon the challenge of mis- 
sions, special meetings for men, women, 
and young people, the historical pageant, 
and a city-wide celebration in the largest 
auditorium with Walter H. Judd and §. 
Hugh Bradley as the speakers. 

Following the addresses came a pro- 
cessional to the most prominent open 
space in the city where a granite marker 
commemorating the missionary venture 
was dedicated. 


Instructions for the Pulpit 


BELGRADE (RNS)—Orthodox clergy in 
Communist-controlled Bulgaria were 
sternly warned not to discuss politics 
from the pulpit, but to concentrate on 
“sermons of peace” supporting the gov- 
ernment. 

The warning was issued in a joint 
letter signed by Patriarch Cyril and nine 
ther bishops. 
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When God's People Worship 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for May 11, 1958 
Exodus 35-40; Printed Text 35:20-26; 40:34-38 


In the first fifteen chapters of Ex- 
odus we read how God delivered Israel 
from bondage; in the remaining chapters 
we read how Israel consecrated herself 
to God’s service. 

As soon as Moses brought the Israelites 
to Sinai God offered to enter into a cov- 
enant with the nation. He promised, “If 
vou will obey my voice and keep my 
covenant, you shall be my own possession 
among all peoples . . . and you shall be 
to me a kingdom of priests and a holy 
nation” (19:5-6). The covenant obliga- 
tion was explained a few days later when 
God summed up his moral requirements 
in the Ten Commandments (chapter 20), 
and his civil requirements in the Book 
of the Covenant (21-23). The conditions 
being accepted by the people, the cov- 
enant was duly ratified and sealed. 

In order that Israel’s cbligations and 
privileges under the covenant might be 
kept in mind and that her fellowship 
with God might be sustained, Moses was 
led by God to arrange for a national sys- 
tem of worship. This worship was to be 
conducted by an hereditary priesthvod, 
Aaron and his descendants, assisted by 
the members of Aaron’s tribe, the Levites. 
The worship was to be centered in a 
building called the Tabernacle and was 
so organized that all the vital truths of 
Israel’s religion found there their sym- 
bolic expression. 

l. The House of Worship 

What the Israelites needed at this 
stage of their history was a portable edi- 
fice, one that could be taken down, trans- 
ported through the wilderness, and set up 
again at some new camping site. It was 
actually a tent that was constructed 
under Moses’ leadership, or more exactly 
three tents, one superimposed upon the 
other. “The inner one was of the finest 
linen and wool, blue, purple and scarlet, 
woven in beautiful tapestries. This tap- 
estry tent was hung over a framework of 
wood, overlaid with gold.” It was a 
beautiful and even gorgeous structure, 
end must have presented an object of 
striking splendor as it stood in its blue 
and purple and scarlet colors and with 
its gold and silver ornamentation. It 
was tco delicate, however, for exposure 
to the weather, “so a strong waterproof 
tent of gost’s hair, the material of which 
Bedcuins make their tents todav, was 
stretched over it, somewhat like the tent 
fly which all campers know. This again 
was overlaid with skins to make perfectly 
secure the dwelling of Jehovah.” 

The structure itself was divided into 
two compartments, one in the rear. called 
the Holy of Holies, a perfect cube, fifteen 
APRIL 28, 1958 


feet each way; the other in the front, 
called the Holy Place, 30x15x15. This 
building was to be surrounded by an en- 
closed court, 150 feet long and 75 feet 
broad. The following pieces of furniture 
were to be placed in the court before the 
tabernacle: (1) an altar, made of acacia 
wood, overlaid with brass, 7'% feet 
square, and 413 feet high; (2) a brazen 
laver, between the altar and the entrance 
to the Tabernacle. 

The following pieces were in the Holy 
Place: (1) a small table, 3% feet long, 
11% feet broad, 24% feet high, made of 
acacia wood, covered and ornamented 
with gold. This table was to hold the 
specially prepared bread called the shew- 
bread, and all of its vessels, the dishes, 
and bowls and spoons which went upon 
it were made of pure gold. (2) A second 
altar, 114 feet square and 3 feet hizh, 
made of acacia wood, covered and or- 
namented with gold. This altar was call- 
ed the altar of incense, to distinguish it 
from the altar of burnt offering in the 
courtvard; (2) a golden candlestick with 
six branches, richly ornamented. 

The Holy of Holies contained only 
one piece of furniture, the Ark. But the 
Ark had three parts, which we will note 
briefly: (1) The ark proper, a box made 
of acacia wood, covered with gold within 
and without, 334 feet long, 21% feet 
broad, and 214 feet high: (2) a covering 
for the Ark called the Mercy Seat, made 
out of pure gold, 334 feet long, 2'% feet 
broad; and (3) two svmbolic figures 
called Cherubim, made cf pure geld: the 
cherubim were placed on the Mercy Seat 
and covered it with their wings. At the 
outset nothing was in the Ark but the 
tables of stone with the Ten Command- 
ments written upon them. 


Il. The Mode of Worship 

This is not the time, nor have we the 
space, to describe the worship, which 
was to center in the Tabernacle. It mav 
be well, however, to mention the signif- 
icance of the different pieces of furniture 
listed above. 

1, The brazen altar. Here the priests 
were to offer sacrifices for the sins of the 
pecple, emphasizing the fact that if the 
pecple were to maintain right relaticns 
with Ged, their sins must be confessed 
and forgiven. 

2. The brazen laver. Here the priests 
washed their hands and feet before their 
ministrations and thereby secured that 
ceremonial purity which was an emblem 
of that moral puritv that should belong 
to those who are ministers of God and 
which should be realized at last in the 
person of our great High Priest, who was 


tempted in all points like as we are, and 
vet without sin. 

3. The table of shewbread. This held 
a regular offering to God of the staple 
necessaries of existence, as an acknowl- 
edgment that all came from him, and an 
appeal, clearly expressed by covering it 
with frankincense, which typified prayer 
(Leviticus 24:7) that he would continue 
to supply that need. 

4. The altar of incense, with the smoke 
of the incense continually ascending, 
symbolized the prayers which were to be 
offered continually unto God (Ps. 
141:2). 

5. The golden candlestick. The sym- 
bolism of the golden candlestick is no- 
where explained in the Bible, but it prob- 
ably signified the light of God’s truth 
continually burning in the midst of the 
chosen people; or perhaps it was a sym- 
bol of the people of Israel, shining with 
the light of divine truth. The symbol 
became reality when at last there was one 
who was able to say to his disciples, 
“You are the light of the world,” because 
of the truth which they had received from 
him. 

6. The Holy of Holies was entered only 
once a year and then only by the High 
Priest, with the blood of a sacrifice, which 
he sprinkled upon the Mercy Seat to 
make atonement for the sins of the people. 
The ark contained the Ten Command- 
ments as a perpetual witness of God’s 
claim and man’s duty. The cherubim 
above the ark were the special symbols 
of God’s presence in the midst of the 


once a vear upon the Mercy Seat, which 
was above the Ark containing the Ten 
Commandments and below the cherubim, 
to signify that God was merciful to his 
people, because the blood of a sacrifice 
had come between him and the law which 
the people had broken. Thus the people 
were being prepared for the words of 
Jesus: “This is my blood which is peured 
out for many for the remission of sins.” 


lll. The Gifts of the People 


In order that the Tabernacle might be 
erected in the proper manner and in the 
quickest time the people were asked by 
Moses to contribute both of their goods 
(25:1-2: 35:4-9) of their services (35: 
10-35). 

Some were asked to contribute of their 
goods. Moses did not wish to force any- 
one to give by legal enactment or by 
social compulsion. He asked all those 
who were cf a willing heart to contribute 
to the work of the Lord, to contribute 
what they were able to give, or what their 
heart prompted them to give. The people 
took him at his word. 

Everyone whose heart stirred him up 
and whose spirit made him willing 
brought an offering unto the Lord. Moses 
emphasized the fact that every gift was 
an offering unto God, whether it was an 
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offering of silver or of brass, or only of 
wood. Some of the women surrendered 
their dearest possessions and brought to 
Jehovah their rings, their brooches and 
their necklaces. Others labored with 
their hands and brought the blue and 
purple and scarlet cloth which they had 
spun with laborious toil. 

The rulers, who had greater means 
than the average citizen, realized that 
greater responsibility rested upon them, 
and they brought the jewels for the 
priests’ garments (the ephod was a sort 
of kilt worn by the priests and held in 
place by a jeweled girdle; the breastplate 
was a pouch which was hung by gold 
chains from the ephod and was heavily 
ornamented with precious stones) and 
costly spices and fine oil for the service 
of the Tabernacle. 

To sum it up, all who gave, gave will- 
ingly, realizing that they gave to God. 
Their gifts varied in kind and in value, 
but all were necessaery for the building 
of the Tabernacle, and all were equally 
acceptable unto God. 

Moses asked all who were willing, to 
contribute their goods; he asked some to 
contribute their services. He realized that 
not all could labor personally on the 
Tabernacle; and therefore he asked those 
who were able (Rsv), and whose heart 
made them willing, to contribute their 
services (36:2). 

Bedalel and Oholiab (35:30—36:1) 
were the master workmen who responded 
and who did most of the delicate labor, 
but there were many others whose names 
are not mentioned, who did their part, 
whether it was little or great. Clever 
women took to their looms and wove fine 
linen of many colors into lovely tapes- 
tries. Men skillful in carving wood, in 
cutting precious stones, in beating gold, 
wrought in these ways to beautify God's 
dwelling. The skins for the outer cover- 
ing were dyed red to make them more 
beautiful. The men who made the ropes 
and tent pegs, no doubt, did their work 
faithfully, choosing their materials care- 
fully, so that no storm could lay low the 
Tent of Meeting. It was through the 
labor of these mostly unknown workmen, 
using the materials which the people as 
a whole had contributed, that at last the 
Tabernacle was completed and God came 
down to dwell in a peculiar sense among 
his people in the house which they had 
built. 


IV. The Presence of God 

“Then,” we read, “the cloud covered 
the tent of meeting and the glory of the 
Lord filled the tabernacle” (Exodus 
40:34). The cloud here, as elsewhere, 
was a symbol or sign of God’s presence, 
and it is not the symbol that is important, 
but the fact, and the people’s recognition 
of the fact. As Dr. Erdman comments: 

“The splendor of the Tabernacle lay not 


in its fine linen, its blue and purple and 
scarlet, its silver and its gold, but in the 
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manifested presence of Jehovah. Its ritual 
brought to the Israelites messages of 
divine holiness and mercy, of expiation 
and pardon, of access to God and the con- 
ditions of worship and communion.” 

The glory of God is his grace and 
truth as manifested or revealed in the 
Tabernacle and its worship, that grace 
and truth was to be finally manifested in 
Jesus Christ (John 1:14). 

The significance of Ex. 40:35 is not 
altogether clear. Apparently Moses was 
so overcome with awe that he was unable 
to enter the tent of meeting (the refer- 
ence is to the meeting with God). Some- 
thing of the same spirit was embodied in 
the provision that no one but the High 
Priest could enter the Holy of Holies, 
and he only on one day of the vear. In our 
Protestant churches there are no sacred 
areas walled off from any access, as in 
the ancient tabernacle; no liquid, thought 
to contain the very body and blood of the 
Lord, which no one but the priest can 
sip, as in the Roman Catholic church. 
Knowing that Christ has opened the way 
into the very presence of God we are not 
bound by such outworn beliefs. But per- 
haps we have lost something in the proc- 
ess—that reverence and awe which should 
possess a man as he enters into the pres- 
ence of the Almighty. 

Verses 36-38 were evidently written a 
generation later, when the wilderness 
wanderings were over. The experience is 
more fully described in Numbers 9:15- 
23 and 10:11-12, 34. Many see in this 
account a miracle constantly repeated. 
Others see the accepted practice of a 
nomadic people on the march. 

“Along with the commander there is 
earried a brazier of fire. Through the 
day-time in the pure atmosphere of the 
desert, the ascending column of smoke is 
visible from a vast distance; so that no 
true followers of that leader need be lost. 
In the night time the same office, of ban- 
ner conspicuous from afar, is filled by the 
flame of the fire.” (James Macgregor) 

If so, the smoke, the fire, came to have 
sacramental significance—a sign and a 
seal of God’s promised presence, of God’s 
promised direction on which they were 
ever dependent. 


The Lesson Applied 

1. We may stress the great religious 
truths emphasized by the worship of the 
Tabernacle. How are these religious 
truths expressed in our own day? Are 
our churches today, is your own particu- 
lar church, adapted to the religious needs 
of the worshippers as adequately as they 
ought to be? How could you improve 
your present church building? 

2. We may stress the necessity of our 
human gifts, if the worship of God is to 
be maintained and extended in the world 
today. God wants all of us to contribute 
of our means, if our hearts prompt us to 
give. Some can give only a little; if so, 
that little is acceptable to God, as Jesus 
revealed for all time in his comment on 


the widow’s mite. Some can give much, 
and God expects much from those to 
whom he has given much. But all can 
give something. And as the gifts of the 
people were woven into the actual fabric 
of the Tabernacle, so our gifts are used 
today to carry on the actual work of the 
Kingdom. Church buildings are erected 
and maintained, services are carried on, 
children are trained, the gospel is 
preached, literature is published, minis- 
ters are educated through the gifts of the 
people. 

What should we give to these and other 
pressing causes of the Kingdom? What 
principles should guide us? When should 
we decrease our gifts? When should we 
increase them? What proportion of our 
income is spent for church and charities? 
What for luxuries? When you made out 
your last income tax forms were you 
satisfied with the amount under contri- 
butions? Should giving be regarded as 
a duty or a joy? What proportion of our 
income should we give for religious work? 

God wants all of us to contribute as 
we are able of our means. He needs 
those who have ability to contribute their 
services to the direct work of building 
the Kingdom? Some can render one serv- 
ice, some can render another. Some work 
is more important in the eyes of man 
than other work, but God asks each one 
to do what he is able to do. Consider 
these questions: Does the church in gen- 
eral, my church in particular, stand in 
greater need of larger and more numer- 
ous gifts or of more consecrated life? 
Does my local church need additional 
workers? What about the Sunday school ? 
Should everyone volunteer to teach? How 
can one know if he is called to teach? 
How can we go about securing the neces- 
sary workers? What part am I playing 
in the upbuilding of the Kingdom? What 
more can I do than I am now doing? 

3. We may stress the need for a greater 
awareness of the presence of God, for 
more reverence and awe as we enter upon 
the service of worship. How is God’s 
presence symbolized in our modern wor- 
ship? Have we outgrown the need of 
such symbols? Is there danger that the 
symbol will be confused with the reality? 
What is the meaning of the altar, the 
cross—if such there be in your church— 
the Bible, prominently displayed, the 
robes of minister and choir? Does the 
furniture, the arrangement, the beauty of 
the building serve to awaken a sense of 
God’s presence in the minds of the wor- 
shippers? Is a consciousness of God’s 
presence dependent on such aids? 

J. Edgar Park writes in the /nterpre- 
ter’s Bible: 

“The presence of God is for most men 
a dim and faltering consciousness flick- 
ering in vague waves of feeling or in 
tenuous experiences admitting no objec- 
tive proof. We say his hand is felt, his 
voice is heard. But the moment is fleet- 


ing, and there are long days of waiting 
for the chance that his quickening spirit 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE RENEWAL OF THE CHURCH. By 
W. A. Visser ‘t Hooft. Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia. 128 pp., $2.50. 

These Dale Lectures, delivered by the 
able general secretary of the World 
Council of Churches, are a biblical, the- 
ological and historical reflection upon 
the conditions in which a truly ecumen- 
ical movement can flourish. 

It is not the Una Sancta which needs 
renewal, but the “Church in history”— 
the ecclesia peccotorium. 

Beginning with the life of the people 
of God under the Old Covenant, which 
was renewed repeatedly, the author pro- 
ceeds to the renewal of life under the 
New Covenant—a renewal partly real- 
ized with the coming of Christ and partly 
anticipated for the future. The process 
of renewal suffered in the early church 
as it was acquiring church-consciousness 
and struggling with heresy, The Vincen- 
tian Canon of antiquity, universality 
and consent constantly threatened the 
“canon” of newness so urgently contended 
for by Paul in the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians. From the time of the reform coun- 
cils through the eighteenth century there 
were conspicuous examples of genuine 
renewal of the church, but also the lapses 
of institutionalism in which the church 
sought the security of the status quo. 

In the fifth lecture, after identifying 
and rejecting five inadequate concepts 
of renewal of the church, he expounds the 
way of renewal as the work of God rather 
than man, as the result of listening to 
the Word of God and responding in 
repentance, in re-edification of the 
church, in the restoration of true fellow- 
ship in our congregations, and in the 
rediscovery of the apostolic, missionary 
character of the church. 

Following a sixth lecture on three ways 








may visit us again. Sustained by nothing 
but that faint hope how little we have to 
carry us over those barren hours of doubt 
and worldliness and despair.” 


If the worship of the sanctuary does 
not keep alive and deepen our sense of 
God’s guiding and sustaining presence 
it has failed in one of its fundamental 
purposes. It does help to preserve such 
awareness for millions of worshippers or 
it would long since have been discon- 
tinued. 


Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 
sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotytions from the Revised Standard Version. 


CLASSIFIED 


RATES—Up to 30 words for $3.00 (mini- 

mum per insertion.) Ten cents for each 
additional word and initial, including ad- 
dress. Payment must accompany all orders. 
DISCOUNT for 3 insertions. 10%; 6 inser- 
tlons. 15%; 12 insertions, 20%. 


HELP WANTED 
WANTED A GRADUATE NURSE for small 
denominational college for 1958-59 ses- 


sion beginning in September. If interested, 
wuly to Box F-16, c/o Presbyterian Out- 
ook. 














in which the Lord of the church uses 
our churches for his work in the world, 
by recurrent liberation and renewal, he 
concludes with a vivid picture of the 
conflict between unity and renewal and 
a call to the church to recapture the 
“eschatological dimensions of the New 
Testament” in order that it may have 
renewal in unity. 

This is hardly a gift book for the 
average layman. But the minister who 
comes to grips with its stimulating 
thought is likely to be driven to some 
preaching on the church which will make 
the layman sit upon and take notice. 

FRANK H. CALDWELL. 
Louisville, Ky. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Theology in Conflict. Gustaf Wingren. 
Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia. $3.25. 

Long Is the Way. Ruth Muirhead Berry. 
Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia. $3.75. 

Egyptian Magie. Wallis Budge. Uni- 
versity Books, Evanston, Ill. $5. 

Reaching People from the Pulpit. Dwight 
E. Stevenson & Charles F. Diehl. Harper 
& Bros., N. Y. $3. 

The Origins of Christianity. F. C. Cony- 
beare. University Books, Evanston, IIl. $6. 

They Gathered at the River. Bernard A. 
Weisberger. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
$5. 

The Art of Dating. Evelyn Willis Duvall 
Association Press; N. Y. $2.50. 

Questions Children Ask. John L. & Ar- 
leene Gilmer Fairly. John Knox Press, 
Richmond, Va. $2. 











CHURCH 

SCHOOL | 288 pages 
Clothbound 
$3.50 
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A NEW HANDBOOK 
FOR CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATORS 


Paul H. Vieth, a Christian educa- 
tor of forty years experience, 
writes about the organization, ad- 
ministration, and supervision of 
not only the Sunday church school, 
but all phases of Christian edu- 
cation. A list of 250 questions 
submitted by superintendents in 
response to a survey, with page 
references to the answers, com- 
prises the highly practical index. 


At denominational bookstores 
CHRISTIAN 


EDUCATION PRESS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








American Heritage—April 1958. Ameri- 
can Heritage. N. Y. $2.95. 





The Strong Comfort 
of GOD 


E. Lee Stoffel. Faith demands every- 
thing a man has—its reward is the as- 
surance and strong comfort of God. 
Here is help for the stress of daily 
living, for the anxiety that besets our 
age. In a powerful challenge, Dr. 
Stoffel calls men to accept the call of 
Christ, and with it abundant life. 
$3.50 


Out of the Whirlwind 


William B. Ward. Why do the right- 
eous suffer? Those troubled by great 
pain or loss will find new comfort in 
this illuminating study of the book of 
Job—the story of a righteous man and 
his search for the reason for his suf- 
fering. This is an excellent guide for 
adult groups and individuals who wish 
to study Job. $2.50 


His Kingdom Is Forever 


E. Lee Stoffel. From the days of Abra- 
ham to the time of Christ, the Bible’s 
teachings about the Kingdom of God 
are presented here in all their glory. 
Man is brought face to face with the 
breath-taking reality of this Kingdom 
—and his choice concerning it. $3.00 


JOHN KNOX PRESS 





Order from your 


PRESBYTERIAN 
BOOK STORES 
Box 6127, Atlanta 8, Georgia 


Box 1020, Dallas 21, Texas 
Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia 


118 W. Fifth St. 
Charlotte, N. C. (no mail orders) 















George M. Lamsa’s translation of 


Tue Hoty Brste 


FROM ANCIENT EASTERN 
MANUSCRIPTS 


**... undoubted historical and schol- 
arly interest.."—New York Times. 


. a challenging and rewarding 
text." —Los Angeles Times. 


‘Dr. Lamsa has made a tremendous 
contribution for which we are all 
grateful. I shall read with great 
interest and profit this e 

iy ee 
remarkable work.’’— 


Billy Graham, Evangelist. M1 


Cloth-bound, $12.50 @ 
From your favorite bookseller 
A. J. HOLMAN COMPANY 
1222-28 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
Presbyterian, U. S. 

Lawrence A. Davis, from Huntington, 
W. Va., to Bluestone Conference Center, 
Buck Route, Hinton, W. Va. 

James N. Grubb, from North Tazewell, 
Va., to the Sunnyside church, Rt. 2, 
Fayetteville, N. C. 

James F. Miller, from 
Va, to the Vaughn 
Fayetteville, N. C. 

William S. Smythe, Jr., from Tabor 
City, N. C., to the Centre and Smyrna 
churches, in Fayetteville, N. C., Presby- 
tery. 

John R. Dail, from Angier, N. C., to 
the St. Andrews and Black Memorial 
churches, near Sanford, N. C. 

Leonard O. Therrell, from Charleston 
Heights, S. C., to the Roselane church, 
801 N. Liberty St., Spartanburg, S. C. 

A. L. McDuffie, from Chipley, Fla., to 
Candor, N. C. 








Slab Fork, W. 
Memorial church, 


MISSIONARIES ON FURLOUGH 

William H. Hopper, Jr., from Teheran, 
Iran, to Furlough Home, 225 Kennedy 
Ct., Louisville 6, Ky. 

Frank McElroy, Jr., from Belgian Congo 
to 507 Bellvue St., Austin, Texas. 

John Morrison, from the Belgian Congo 
to 900 Kirby Dr., Nashville 10, Tenn. 


DEATHS 

Mrs. Robert B. Elmore, 76, missionary 
to Chile for 42 years, died April 9 in 
Duarte, Calif. 

William B. Clemmons, 74, Columbus, 
Ga., pastor, died Apr. 6. He had been as- 
sociated with the First church since 1950, 
serving lately as pastor of a mission. 
Earlier service included work as superin- 
tendent of home missions in Augusta 
Presbytery and for 11 years in East 
Alabama Presbytery. 





THE PROTESTANT HOUR 
Presbyterian, U. S., Radio Series 
presents 
Dr. William M. Elliott, Jr. 


Pastor, Highland Park Presbyterian 
Church and 1957 Moderator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
4 eS 
speaking on 


A Faith for These Times 


Topic for 
Sun., May 4 


“When God 
Seems 
Indifferent’ 


Consult local newspaper for time and 
station. 

Write for copies of message to the sta- 
tion over which the Presbyterian, U. S. 
series is heard 

or 


The Protestant Radio and 
Television Center 
1727 Clifton Road, N. E., Atlanta 6, Ga. 








Everett L. Repass, 69, an elder in the 
Salem, Va., church, died of a heart attack 
Apr. 20. He was passenger traffic manager 
of the Norfolk & Western Railway, Roa- 
noke, Va. In 1947 he was president of the 
Presbyterian, U. S., Assembly’s Men’s 
Council. He had been a member of the 
General Council and at the time of his 
death was a member of the Assembly’s 
Nominating Committee and a trustee of 
Union Seminary, Va. 

Bernard A. Sykes, 62, 
ham, Ala., Apr. 17 after an illness of 
several months. He had been pastor of 
Second church there since 1944 following 
a 17-year pastorate in Glasgow, Ky. 


Ministers’ Vacation Exchange 


Including U. S., USA, A. R. and 
United Presbyterians 


died in Birming- 








There is no charge for these listings. 
EXCHANGE OR SUPPLY 

Rochester, Ind., First ch, 250 mbs, 1 svs. 
weekly, 60 mi. Lake Michigan. Manse 
excg. Five Sundays, Aug. 3-31, South or 
Southwest. Donald Decker, 214 W. 6th St., 
Rochester, Ind. 

Hobart, Ind., ch, 414 mbs, 2 Sun. 
svs, 8:30 & 11; Manse excg; 1 
Loop, near Lake Michigan; 
area, east or south; 
Franklin May, 30 N. 
Ind. 


morn 
hr Chicago 
Prefer coastal 
Four July Sundays. 
Wash. St., Hobart, 


Peace Collego 


Raleigh, North Carolina 





At Peace College education for the 
first and second years of college and 
the last two years of high school is 
pursued in an atmosphere which is 
friendly, informal, traditional, and 
Christian . . . in classes that are 
fairly small and with instruction in 
the hands of trained and experienced 
faculty members. For catalogue or 


information, write 





WISH TO SUPPLY 

Va., W. Va., Carolinas, E. Tenn., E. Ky,, 
Aug. 3; manse over weekend? Kenneth 
Bower, 413 W. Mill St., Staunton, Ill. 

No preference listed. 4 July Sundays, 
R. S. Rutherford, associate pastor, First 
Ch, 305 W. Hill St., Champaign, Ill. 


Columbia Theological 
Seminary 


Decatur, Ga. 





Graduate Summer School 
August 5-29, 1958 


Courses in 
English Bible, New Testament, 
Old Testament and Theology 


ProFEssorS CARTLEDGE, FUHRMANN, 
GuTzkeE, and J. G. S. S. THomMson 
Summer Language School 
July 16-September 6, 1958 


Intensive Courses in Greek 


and Hebrew 
ProFEssors CARTLEDGE and THOMSON 


* Rec ded 


Early Enroll 





Address inquiries to: 


Dean S. A. Cartledge 











Maryville 
College 


(Founded 1819) 


A liberal arts, coeducational college related to the Pres- 
byterian Church USA., offering a well-balanced curricu- 
lum in 26 major subject areas. Fully accredited. Students 
from 35 states and several foreign countries in student 
body of about eight hundred. Cost of $780 a year for tui- 
tion, board, room, and fees, with substantial reduction 
possible through widely-known Student Help Program. 


Address President Ralph Waldo Lloyd, 
Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee 








EDWIN R. 


QUEENS COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


A liberal arts program especially planned for women students 
f B.S. degrees 

Presbyterian Church afliliation 
WALKER, President 


- « - full 


accreditation 








Centre 
College 


Founded 1819 
(Kentucky’s Bluegrass Area) 


terian. 


Separate Campuses..... 
for women and men students but most classes and social func- 
tions held jointly. Fully accredited. Liberal Arts. Presby- 
Famous for distinguished alumni. Fine facilities. 
Send for illustrated booklet 
Thomas A. Spragens, President 


Danville, Ky. 











Presbyterian @ Coeducational 


accredited. Four-year liberal arts, 


letics. Domitories. Summer session. 
Catalog and illustrated booklet. 
R. T. L. LISTON, President. 





Box 


KING COLLEGE 
@ Founded 1867 


Sound liberal education under vigorous Christian influences. 

J sciences, 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: (1) Competitive, (2) 
(3) Grant in Aid, (4) Remunerative —, 
soard, 


Fully 
business, education. 

Academic, 
Sixty-acre compus. Ath- 
room and tuition $895. 


P, Bristol, Tenn. 
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